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Editorials mane 


HOW MUCH TESTING FOR PESTICIDES 
AND ADDITIVES IS NECESSARY? 


The following, taken from the National Canners 
Association “Information Letter” of April 23, 1960, 
is ol first importance: 


“As the canning season approaches, the NCA Lab- 
oratories are receiving many questions from canners 
regarding the amount of testing for pesticide residues 
and additives that will be needed to assure compliance 
with FDA requirements. In answering these it is neces- 
sary to restate the relationship of such testing to an 
over-all control program, such as was published as a 
Supplement to the “Information Letter” of February 
13. 

“There are many reasons why a program of routine 
testing cannot serve as the sole assurance of compliance. 
‘The testing methods are time-consuming, and require 
trained scientific personnel and expensive equipment. 
Ho test all deliveries of raw products, many of them 
from mixed sources, and without knowledge of the 
history of treatment in the field or orchard, would 
ehviously be impossible from any practical standpoint. 
‘Any satisfactory measure of protection has to come 
mn the screen of preventive measures, beginning 
i the field with control of use of pesticides, and carry- 
through all stages of preparation and processing. 
~e value of occasional laboratory tests on the raw or 
‘shed products lies in the check they give on the 

‘tiveness of the contro] system. 


Chis still leaves the question as to how frequently 

» should be made even as a supplemental check 

eld and factory control. There is no single answer 
. his that will cover all conditions such as the nature 
he product, degree of hazard inherent in the pesti- 
» used, method of application, possibility of con- 
ination from drift, etc. However, the NCA staff 
be glad to help canners get such programs under- 
\ and, if they do not have facilities of their own, 
advise on commercial laboratories than can per- 
1 the routine testing.” 
_ or emphasis, this column repeats, that the big job 
i: wand continuing to time of delivery at the plant. 
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Where possible, and the acreage is under contract, 
obtain a record of previous soil treatments, including 
time and dosage. Keep a field-by-field, crop-by-crop 
record of pesticides applied, again recording the 
dosage and time of treatment, designating whether 
spray or dust. Importantly, serve notice on your 
growers now that this must, and will be done. Do this 
by letter and supplement by local newspaper adver- 
tising. Where purchases are made on the open market, 
notify your suppliers now that they must maintain 
written records of such pesticide treatments and the 
specific crop and field that will be offered. Require 
written statements from both contract growers and 
open market suppliers that such a program has been 
followed. 


NOW HEAR —Not that it will make anyone feel 
THIS better, especially in view of the added 

headaches accumulated above, but the 
following taken from the May 2 issue of “The Coun- 
try Gardener,” house organ, interestingly edited by 
Norman Sorensen of Wisconsin, should be recorded 
for posterity: 

“NOW HEAR THIS: Aminotriazole, the weed 
killer that sparked the ‘cranberry crisis’ last November, 
shows promise of becoming a useful medicine for hu- 
mans. This was reported in the April 2, 1960 issue of 
Science News Letter. 

“Currently, Dr. E. B. Astwood, professor of medicine 
at Tufts Medical School, Boston, is receiving results 
from experiments that lead him to speculate that the 
weed killer can help victims of overactive thyroid. Dr. 
Astwood said that he and his associates have been 
looking for an antithyroid compound that would have 
a longer lasting action than those now used to treat 
goiter. They believe that aminotriazole might be 
such a compound. 

“From his studies Dr. Astwood concludes that it 
seems inconceivable that an antithyroid compound, 
no matter how potent and however prevalent in food, 
could ever lead to the development of cancer in hu- 
mans. While no foodsman will condone the inclusion 
of pesticides in foods for human consumption, it does 
seem more certain that Fleming’s furor was much ado 
about very little.” 
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GLASS PACKING 


MODERN PLANT—Lea & Perrins’ first move in 50 years 
was a switch to this up-to-date layout in Fair Lawn Industrial 
Park in Northern New Jersey. It is a single-story, 82,500 
square-foot structure. Feature of building is adaptation of 
vertical aqua blue anodized aluminum sunshields around 
administrative and office wing. White brick with black 
verticals for decoration and pierced brick walls at entrance 


enhance beauty of structure. 


Lea & Perrins Modernizes 
for Present Day Production 


When a company has been making a 
best-selling product for 130 years, it is 
apt to sit back contentedly and watch 
the world go by. The temptation to 
maintain the status quo becomes even 
stronger when the business has been 
handed down from father to son for 
three generations. 

But such complacency is not for Lea 
& Perrins, whose renowned Worcester- 
shire sauce is made today from the 
same secret formula first introduced in 
England during the reign of George 
IV. The product tastes just about the 
same today as it did in 1830, when it 
was first made by John Wheeley Lea 
and William Perrins, proprietors of a 
“chemists shop” (drug store) in Wor- 
cester, England. If the original Lea 
& Perrins were to see their sauce being 
produced and packaged today, how- 
ever, they'd flip their pre-Victorian 
wigs in amazement. Up to six years 
ago, they would not have found things 
nearly so different. 

Since becoming president of the 
U.S. Lea & Perrins Company six years 
ago, 51 year-old Dyson Duncan, great 
grandson of its founder, has been work- 
ing steadily to modernize production 
techniques. With the help of Vice 
President Wallace Ryan, his college 
roommate whom he lured away from 
a promising career in banking, Mr. 
Duncan has installed new machines, 
some of them the first models of their 
kind ever made. In the last three 
years, two significant changes were 
made. 

The first, in 1957, was in the package 
—the first major change in the famous 
Lea & Perrins bottle in a century. A 
polyethylene pour-out fitment and 
plastic screw cap, furnished by Owens- 
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Illinois Glass Company, took the place 
of the familiar glass stopper and cork 
ring. 

The second change took place last 
November when the company moved 
out of the nine-story building it had 
occupied in lower New York City since 
1910. Lea & Perrins now proudly lives 
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OLD AND NEW—President Dyson 
Duncan (right) and Vice President 
Wallace Ryan compare today’s Lea & 
Perrins bottle with display of Worces- 
tershire sauce made for the Industry Of 
All Nations Exposition of 1853. Con- 
trast of old display in modern sur- 
roundings characterizes use of up-to- 
minute automation to produce 130- 
year-old product in brand new plant 
in Fair Lawn, N. J. 


in a_ strikingly handsome one-story 
structure in the Fair Lawn Industrial 
Park in northern New Jersey, 20 miles 
from New York City. 

“We decided to move because our 
facilities simply weren’t adequate to 
meet today’s volume of business,” Mr. 
Duncan explains. “Not only was our 
production line antiquated—with oper- 
ations spread over six or seven floors 
—but the traffic and congestion of low- 
er Manhattan were choking us.” 

A six-acre plot was found at Fair 
Lawn on which was constructed a 
building with an area of 82,500 square 
feet. An additional 40,000 square feet 
can be added without difficulty. 

“We chose this location,” says Mr. 
Ryan, “because it is accessible to one 
of our major market areas and is ade- 
quately served by railroad and highway 
facilities. This is especially important 
in an operation which uses materials 
from all over the world—such as garlic 
from Italy, eschalots from Holland, 
spices from the Far East, tamarinds 
from India and soy from Hong Kong.” 

Since moving to Fair Lawn, the 
company’s incoming and outgoing ship- 
ments have been more and more by 
rail. They now run about 60 per cent 
by railroad and the remainder by truck. 

As might be expected in new quar- 
ters, the two bottling lines are as up-to- 
date as this morning’s headlines. 

The 5-ounce line has a capacity of 
240 per minute—a far cry from the 
70-per-minute speed of 1910 when Lea 
& Perrins moved into its new building 
in New York. 

“We weren't really ready for automa- 
tion until we switched to the plastic 
pour-out fitments and plastic screw 
caps,” explains Mr. Ryan. “The varia- 
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n in the cork sleeves and _ glass 

ppers in our old package made 

-chanization almost impossible.” 

starting at the beginning of the 5- 
« nee line, the first machine is an un- 

umbler made by the Machinery Serv- 
ic Co. of Louisville, Ky. Empty bottles 
s >plied by Owens-Illinois and Anchor- 
} ocking Glass Co. are fed into the 
n. chine while the shipping cartons in 
wich they are packed by the suppliers 
aic put onto an overhead conveyor and 
carried to the packers at the end of the 
line. 

The bottles are next carried into a 
U. S. Bottler Co. Sanitair where they 
are inverted and sanitized by com- 
pressed air. A 33-head vacuum filler 
made by the same company then fills 
them with the rich, dark Worcester- 
shire sauce. 

The next machine, which applies 
the clear polyethylene fitments, was 
specially designed for Lea & Perins by 
Resina Automatic Machine Co. The 
fiiments are hoppered and fed by 
gravity to eight heads whose plungers 
place them firmly on the bottle. 

A Resina capping machine then 
screws the brown plastic caps, with 
eight wheels working in a straight line 
operation. 

One of the two labelling machines is 
the first of its kind ever made in this 
country—by New Jersey Labelling Co. 
under the German Jowe patents. The 
other is a Mark IV by Morgan Fairest 
ol England. The Lea & Perins label 
does not wrap completely around, the 
open space being designed to permit 
the consumer to check on the amount 
of Worcestershire sauce left in the 
bottle. 

Next comes the application of the 
traditional Lea & Perrins tan paper 
wrapper, which apparently was put on 
the very first bottles in the 1830's to 


protect their labels. ‘Two of the wrap- 
ping machines, glue the edges in the 
conventional manner. ‘The other, still 
in its experimental stages, uses a wrap- 
per with laminated polyethylene back- 
ing and seals by application of heat on 
eight continuously operating heads. In 
this machine the labels start out on a 
single roll and are cut off automatically. 

The final device on the 5-ounce line 
is a Standard Knapp Co. case sealer. 

The 10-ounce line is set up much 
the same way. The first two machines 
are the same as the 5-ounce. Next in 
order come a straight-line filler by 
Pneumatic Scale Corp. of Quincy, 
Mass.; Resina fitment applicator and 
capper; a labeler by Pneumatic; a Red- 
dington wrapper, and, finally, a case 
sealer from ABC Co. of Tarpon 
Springs, Fla. 

Despite this combination of modern 
equipment and building, all the “ro- 
mance” has not gone out of the making 
of the historic Worcestershire sauce. 


Only two men in this country, Mr. 
Duncan and Mr. Ryan, know the full 
details of the formula and one of the 
former's duties every four days is to 
add the final ingredients himself. It 
is the same formula which was brought 
back to England in 1830 by Sir Marcus 
Sandys when he returned from a tour 
of duty as Governar-General of Bengal, 
India. (The label still reads “From a 
recipe of a nobleman in the country.”) 
It was Sir Marcus, it is believed, who 
asked the original Lea and Perrins, 
pharmacists, to make it up for him in 
Worcester. 

A copy of the formula is in existence, 
but even if an outsider were to get his 
hands on it he wouldn’t understand it 
—it is written in a cabalistic code de- 
veloped by the original Lea and 
Perrins. 


Up to the turn of the century, the 
parent Lea & Perrins company in Eng- 
land was the exclusive manufacturer— 
exporting its Worcestershire sauce all 
over the world. By that time they were 
shipping concentrated sauce here, 
where bulk ingredients were added and 
the product was then bottled and dis- 
tributed. 

“We might still be operating that 
way if the customs authorities hadn’t 
asked us for a full explanation of what 
was in the shipping casks,” Mr. Duncan 
says. “Unless we told them, they were 
going to put a value on it that was 
three times what we though it should 
be. As a result, my father went to 
England and obtained the formula for 
our company’s use in perpetuity.” 

The sauce is also compounded in 
Australia and Canada at the present 
time. 

From the outside, the new Lea & 
Perrins plant looks like it might be 
used to fabricate some ultra-modern 
gimmick having to do with transistor 
tubes or other electronic marvels of the 
20th Century. Once inside the door, 
however, a spicy aroma meets the visi- 
tor and gives him visions of ancient 
sailing ships or heavy-laden camels 
plodding across the Gobi Desert. 

This curious combination of new 
and old is immediately illustrated in 
the lobby. Standing there against a 
1960 background of indirect lighting 
and modern decor is a showcase made 
for a 19th Century trade exposition. 
Inside are displayed bottles going back 
to 1873. 

More than anything else, this display 
illustrates Dyson Duncan’s heritage—a 
conviction that no matter how modern 
or automated the machinery may be- 
come, the taste and basic way of mak- 
ing Lea & Perrins Worcestershire sauce 
will never change. 


| .LER—This 33-head vacuum filler made by U. S. 
Bo +r Company is a feature of Lea & Perrins 5-ounce line. 
0; tor is Joseph Franco of New York City. Visable at far 
le a sanitizer made by the same company. 
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SCREW CAPPER—Eight wheels are used in this capper to 
place brown plastic caps on Lea & Perrins Worcestershire 
sauce bottles. Polyethylene pour-out fitments may be seen at 
left of bottles entering the machine. 
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GLASS 
PACKAGE 
DESIGN 


A line of glass-packed Brandywine mushrooms has been 
introduced for the first time by Brandywine Mushroom Corp., 
West Chester, Pa. Included are sliced button mushrooms, 
four Jumbo beefsteak mushrooms (packed vertically) and 
fancy button mushrooms. Company officials report that the 
new line has had excellent reaction from brokers and buyers. 
It is believed that the beefsteak pack of epicure mushrooms 
is the first of its kind to be placed on the market. Glass 
container has a colorful wrap-around foil label in gold, red 
and yellow with reverse lettering in white. Products are 
being distributed nationally through brokers. Glass jars and 
Vapak closures are supplied by Owens-Illinois; labels by 
Reynolds Metal Co. 


Tad 
“wit 


Pacific Food Products Co., Seattle, 
Wash., has adopted a new modern 
package for its Sunny Jim table syrup. 
New private mold- package has mer- 
chandising advantages of height and 
graceful lines compared to old stand- 
ard bulb-necked round bottle. Oval at 
the shoulder with a pinch at the waist, 
the bottle lends itself to easy handlin :. 
The new package which has been ma’ 
ket tested with Pacific Foods’ new 
brand of Camp Life syrup will be used 
to market both Sunny Jim and Camp 
Life syrups. New bottles are supplicd 


Attractively decorated with antique coach designs, these by Owens-Illinois; screw-top closur’s 
tumblers are being used to pack Clover Valley jellies, made by Crown Cork & Seal Co., and labe is 
by the Kroger Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, and distributed through by Ridgway Lithograph, Seattle, Was 1. 


their stores. The 20-ounce tumblers contain Clover Valley’s 
line of Apple-based jellies and are designed for re-use as iced 
tea or soft drink tumblers. , 

The Deco-Fired pressed glass tumblers have tapering walls 
opening on top to a generous three inches; they are adorned 
with 8 white silhouettes of antique coaches reminiscent of 
the 18th and 19th centuries. The tumblers are manufactured 
by Hazel-Atlas Glass Div. of Continental Can Company with 
vacuum-sealed white flip-off lid by White Cap Company. 
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Modern design in the kitchen is exemplified by these alu- 
minum closures designed by Peter R. Hayes, Alcoa Industrial 
Designer. Utility, as well as attractive, eye-pleasing appear- 
ance, are incorporated in the closures. The Alcoa creations 
are meant to suggest to closure users new avenues for pack- 
age design and are not in production. 


‘yGrade Food Products Corpora- 
. Detroit, Michigan, is now pack- 
sliced dried beef in colorfully dec- 
re-usable glass tumblers. At 
ont, the tumblers are available in 
2Y%-ounce size but HyGrade in- 


~'s to introduce a larger tumbler 


h will carry the same decoration 
contain 5 ounces of dried beef. 
he decoration on the package is a 
floral design, set off by white 
il work. The tumbler is topped 
a white lithographed metal clo- 
with red printing. Tumblers are 
slied by Hazel-Atlas Glass Division, 
tinental Can Co. with closures by 
hor Hocking. 
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Griffin Manufacturing Company, 
Muskogee, Oklahoma is now market- 
ing their high grade Waffle Syrup in 
this graceful glass container. The 24 
ounce container was designed and 
manufactured by Brockway Glass Com- 
pany, labels by Epsen Lithograph 
Company and caps by Crown Cork 
and Seal Company. 


A line of gourmet foods under the trade name of Chef's 
Specialite has been introduced by the Big Stone Canning 
Company, Ortonville, Minn. Unusual label treatment show- 
ing end-use of product gives gourmet effect. Present items 
include Champignous au Vinaigre (pickled mushrooms); 
Betteraves au Vinaigre (pickled beets); Betteraves a I’ Har- 
vard (Harvard beets); Salade de Pommes de Terre a !’ Alle- 
mande (German potato salad); La saveur du Roi Korn (corn 
relish); and Betteraves Glacees (glazed beets). Company of- 
ficials expect to add various items in the future. Jars are 
supplied by Owens-Illinois Glass Company; closures by 
Crown Cork & Seal Co.; and labels by H. M. Smyth Printing 
Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
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PACKAGING 


U.S. Steel Announces A 
New Tin Plate 


United States Steel Corporation has 
announced the details of a new tin 
plate it has developed, which is de- 
scribed as “about half the thickness of 
anything now used in can making.” 

Research on the new tin plate was 
revealed by Roger M. Blough, chair- 
man of the Board of U. S. Steel, in his 
address at the NCA 1960 Convention 
in Miami Beach. He said then that the 
new tin plate “will be lighter, thinner, 
and stronger than any tin plate you 
have ever used.” 

The new process is described by U. S. 
Steel as “a completely different prod- 
uct.” It produces tin plate in weights 
ranging from 40 to 60 pounds per base 
box, compared with weights of from 75 
to 100 pounds per base box in general 
use today. 


U. S. Steel is seeking patent protec- 
tion on the new method. Meanwhile, 
can manufacturers are experimenting 
with the thinner tin plate to determine 


Cans made from U. S. Steel’s new 
tin plate cut weight almost in half. 
The two cans at left are made from 
the new thin tin plate. Can producers 
are taking a close look at the new 
product to learn how great an econom- 
ic potential it offers. Facilities for 
commercial production are now in the 
experimental stage. 
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where it can be used to best advantage. 

U. S. Steel said that the new product 
has additional strength and _ rigidity, 
and that “these qualities may be help- 
ful in maintaining the high speed pro- 
duction of modern can manufacturing 
and for obtaining the desired rigidity 
in the finished container.” A _predic- 
tion of when the new product will 
become fully available will depend on 
further research and development by 
both U. S. Steel and can manufacturers. 

“From the work we have done thus 
far,” U. S. Steel said, “we believe the 
lighter tin plate to be an economically 
sound product for can manufacture. It 
has very high potentials in many areas. 
Among them are cans for frozen con- 
centrates, quart oil cans, and other 
general line and sanitary-type cans. 

“In addition, the new tin plate is 
an excellent possibility for such appli- 
cations as disposable baking pans, de- 
tergent cans, paint cans, and frozen 
dinner trays.” 


CONTINENTAL CAN 
ESTABLISHES NEW DIVISION 


A General Packaging Research and 
Development Division has been estab- 
lished by Continental Can Company 
to bring together the research pro- 
grams presently undertaken separately 
by six of its Divisions. The new Divi- 
sion will do research on the improve- 
ment of containers derived from paper, 
plastics, and combinations of the two, 
and on closures for glass and other 
containers. 

Dr. Robert B. Mesrobian, who had 
been general manager of Continental's 
paper and plastic container research 
and development, and formerly the 
company’s associate director of high 
polymer chemistry, will direct the new 
Division’s activities. 

General Packaging R&D is presently 
having a new center constructed for it 
in Chicago, for 1961 opening. The 
center will offer 145,000 square feet of 
working space in a building adjacent 
to the firm’s Metal Research and Devel- 
opment Building. The center will 
carry on research for these Continental 
Divisions: Flexible Packaging, now at 
Mount Vernon, Ohio; Fibre Drum and 
Corrugated Box, presently at Van 
Wert, Ohio; Boxboard and Folding 
Carton, at Uncasville, Conn.; and 


Bondware, White Cap and Bon] 
Crown, and Plastic Bottle and Tube, 
all now in Chicago. Although the com- 
pany will continue its long-standing 
policy of individual research progranis 
for these Divisions, all will benefit 
from the coordination of scientific 
knowledge and superior equipment 
made possible by geographic centraliza- 
tion. 

Besides the particular research efforts 
that will go forward for each Division, 
the 300-man center will include two 
new departments to provide special 
technical services. The Materials 
Formulation and Evaluation Depart- 
ment and the Advanced Process En- 
gineering Department, both staffed by 
skilled and experienced scientists, will 
devote themselves to developing new 
materials, engineering processes and 
ideas, to be passed along to the several 
Divisions for further development. 
These departments, which will serve 
as a bridge between the product Di- 
visions and Continental's Central Re- 
search and Engineering, will also offer 
a commonly shared draftsman and 
detailers pool, an equipment mainten- 
ance shop, and a toxicological evalua- 
tion group. 


NEW COATING 
FOR GLASS CONTAINERS 


A new all-purpose coating for glass 
containers, which has been approved 
by the Food & Drug Administration, 
has ben announced by Ball Brothers 
Company Incorporated. This new coat- 
ing material, called “AP” (Abrasion 
Protection), provides a more durable 
glass surface protection than stearates, 
silicones or emulsion coatings of high 
molecular-weight polymers. 

No labeling problems will result 
from the application of the coating. 
Ball laboratory and filling line tests 
have revealed that AP-coated contain- 
ers have labeling characteristics tha’ 
are superior to those of uncoatec 
bottles. No special adhesives are re- 
quired. 

Under the direction of the Ball Re: 
search scientists who developed thi. 
new coating material, “AP” has bee: 
subjected to extensive laboratory anc 
field tests. During these tests the coatec 
jars were subjected to retort tempera- 
tures of 240°F. for forty minutes. Sucl 
retorting had no adverse effect on th 
protective qualities of the coating. 

Other studies have revealed that Bal 
“AP” can satisfactorily be used as « 
coating for liquor and beer bottles 
Laboratory tests proved the new coat 
ing material to be unaffected by alco 
hol. Shelf life tests confirmed the lab 
oratory tests. 
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+. any way you 
want them, there’s a 
high-speed, precision 
Urschel machine for every 
kind of pickle cutting job. And 

cost-minded Pickle Packers know from 

experience the economy, dependability 

and uniform product quality identified with 

these widely used units. Model OV Slicers, 

for example, produce flat or crinkle-cut cross-cut 

slices at the rate of 500 slices per second... 

cutting one slice at a time so there’s no product 

crushing on even soft or hollow center pickles. For 
perfectly diced relish it's the Model RA... turning out up 
to 10,000 Ibs. per hour. Large (3/4”" x 1” x 1") sweet mix chunks 
are delivered by the Model H at capacities up to 15 tons per hour. 


When you have a pickle cutting problem, remember Urschel 
engineers have the experienced answers. 


LABORATORIES nec. 


aL — 
VALPARAISO INDIANA 
“Ting © Designers and manufacturers of precision, high speed cutting equipment for food products 
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AGRICULTURE 


Crop Reports 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, May 3 
—Wet soil was delaying field work a 
month ago but three weeks of scanty 
rainfall, together with windy weather 
and several days with temperatures in 
the 90’s have used up moisture sup- 
plies to the point where many farmers 
are waiting for a heavy rain before 
planting corn. The drought stage has 
not been reached yet but only a few 
scattered localities in the Northern 
half of the area still report adequate 
soil moisture. Despite dry soils by last 
week, more than half of the early 
snap beans and cucumbers were in the 
ground and 60 to 65 percent of the 
sweet corn had been planted. Tomato 
planting is in progress but less than 10 
percent of the acreage has been set. 
Some difficulty in obtaining plants is 
being experienced as the spring freeze 
reduced the Southern plant supply. 
Good stands reported on green peas on 
both sides of the Bay but it seems they 
are running out of moisture. Earliest 
fields on the Peninsula will be bloom- 
ing soon. Peas and asparagus were 
favored by the cooler weather last 
week. Asparagus cutting is now under- 
way. Set of apple and peach fruit is 
expected to be generally good. The 
harvest of strawberries in the commer- 
cial areas of the Peninsula is expected 
to get underway the third week in May. 
On April 26 a thunder shower brough 
generally moderate amount or rain to 
all sections except Southern Maryland, 
which experienced light rain. Light 
frost occurred on the morning of April 
29 with no important damage reported. 
Light showers and near normal tem- 
peratures over the week-end. 


MILTON, DEL., May 1—Peas and 
green beans looking good now, but 
they usually do at this time of the year. 
Seasonal weather needed from now on 
out to make a crop. 


FLORIDA, May 2—The Southeast 
Coast had heavy rains the early part of 
the week with midweek showers in 
the Central and North; totals mostly 
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under one-half inch in the West and 
North, one-half to 1 inch in Central, | 
to 2 inches in the Southwest, and 3 to 
6 inches on the Southeast Coast. Con- 
ditions during the week generally favor- 
able for crop growth and farm activi- 
ties, except in the South and West. 
Previous week’s excessive rains in 
South continued into early portion of 
this week, causing extensive damage to 
spring vegetables. “The dry weather for 
three weeks limited crop growth and 
made cultivation of small young crops 
difficult in the West. Citrus groves in 
good to excellent condition; set of 
young fruit good; normal seasonal drop 
begun; harvesting of Valentia oranges 
active. Vegetable situation varies con- 
siderably by crop and location. Loss of 
production heavy on lower East Coast, 
and some damage to maturing crops 
extends into the Everglades and Fort 
Myers areas. Late planted crops con- 
tinue to improve. 


NEW YORK, May 2—Apple buds in 
Hudson Valley in pink stage with 
blossoms starting to open at the close 
of the week, but have not reached 
stage in Lake Ontario region. Peaches, 
pears, and cherries in full bloom in 
Hudson Valley. 


OREGON, May 2—Weather condi- 
tions continue unfavorable for polli- 
nation of fruit. Apples coming into 
bloom in Hood River Valley. Pears in 
bloom in upper valley. Processing vege- 
table plantings delayed in Western part 
of state. Processing peas starting to 
bloom in Umatilla County. 


PERRY, UTAH, April 26 — Pea 
planting is all over now and most of 
the peas are coming up, with a good 
stand. However, the cold weather is 
holding back the growth. 
apricots, RSP 


Peaches, 
and 


cherries sweet 


cherries were hurt by the frost, with 
sweet cherries receiving the most dam- 
age. 


WISCONSIN, April 29 — Weathe- 
conditions just about average in thi, 
area for the month of April. Favorabl: 
weather during the past week, followec 
by rain on Friday. Early June Pec 
planting is now in its second week 
with first sowings coming through the 
ground. 


SAUK CITY, WIS., May 2—Due to 
wet weather it has been very difficult 
to get into fields to sow peas. If this 
rain continues our acreage will be re- 
duced. Expect to plant corn around 
May 10, if weather conditions permit. 


DURANT, WIS., May 2—Pea acre- 
age increased about 30 percent over 
last year but still only about 50 percent 
of our last 10-year average. Pea plant- 
ing is extremely late. Last year we be- 
gan planting on April 16; this year we 
had no peas planted in April. Expect 
to get first plantings in sometime this 
week. Planned about the same acreage 
of snap beans as last year but with late 
start on peas, we probably will have 
to reduce our bean acreage somewhat. 


NEW HOLSTEIN, WIS., May 3— 
Sul not an acre of anything planted. 
Raining again today. Very definitely 
will have to cut back on our intended 
pea acreage due to lateness of season. 


SUSSEX, WIS., May 3—It looks like 
pea planting would be the latest in his- 
tory. We should start about the mid- 
dle of April but haven't put any in, 
and it doesn’t look as though we would 
do much this week. This makes us very 
vulnerable to hot weather in July, and 
we are quite sure will be responsible 
for quite a bit of cutback in acreage 
since it just isn’t smart to plant some 
varieties that don’t do well with lat 
planting. This could easily amount tc 
ten percent of the acreage in Wiscon 
sin. We should be starting on cor 
this week, but there is no possibility o 
that, and we'd be lucky if we get ou 
next week. Corn isn’t too serioush 
hurt as of now. Beets and carrots ar 
not too bad off either, as of now. W: 
should be planting some, but if wi 
can get some in next week, we'll b 
all right, although it means a late 
start in the fall. Our big worry is peas 
and we hope this will clear itself uy 
within the next ten days, but we can’ 
ignore the fact that we’re hurt, and i 
will probably get worse unless thing 
break favorably, and we have reason 
able weather in July. 
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TUC SWEET CORN VARIETY 
STUDIES 

The United Company of Westmin- 
ster, Maryland, issued this week, a 48 
page brochure describing in detail the 
1959 ‘TUC Sweet Corn Variety Studies. 
The report embraces whole kernel 
corn only, providing a wealth of infor- 
mation on 20 major varieties as tested 
in the plant and later in the laboratory, 
comprised of 102 comparative test runs 
as well as 47 commercial packs from 
the same corn. 

In all test runs the C-8 TUC Cut- 
ter was utilized, every test consisting 
of two companion test runs, one from 
the large ears of the field run, the 
other from the medium and small ears. 
of the same field run, separated by 
the cutter. 


For each of the test runs, the follow- 
ing detailed information is provided 
by size of ear, i.e. large, medium and 
small, field run: Separation point, per- 
cent of field run, percent of cut-off, 
pounds canable, corn per unhusked 
ton, cases of 24/303’s per ton of un- 
husked corn, ears per ton of unhusked 
corn, grain width range, average grain 
width, grain depth range, average 
grain depth; a nomagraph for deter- 
mining U. S. grade from alcohol in- 
soluble solids, percent of pericarp and 


SOMETHING NEW! 


FLAT CANS—SQUAT CANS—TALL CANS 
7 ... UNIVERSAL UNSCRAMBLER... 


q NOW —One Unscrambler to handle all your full cans from 202 ‘to 


404 inclusive, including flats and squats. Adjustable from one size to 


kernel size, brine absorption, succulo- 
meter reading, shear pounds pressure, 
grade evaluation, and improvement in 
grade. 

The commercial samples were meas- 
ured by the same objective determina- 
tions and other evaluations, including 
grading by the sensory taste panels, the 
making of the microscopic examina- 
tions and the laboratory measurements 
of the maturity and other factors. In- 
formation relating to the number of 
ears, percent of cut-off, cases per ton, 
and brine absorption data, however, is 
either confidential or unknown and is 
therefore not provided for these com- 
mercial samples. 


MECHANICAL CHERRY 
HARVESTING RESEARCH 
SUPPORTED 


Cherry processors and growers of 
New York State are contributing an 
additional $3,000 in funds this year to 
Cornell University in support of the 
intensive research started a year ago 
in the mechanical harvesting of RSP 
cherries. Last year the cherry growers 
association and the cherry processors 
group each contributed $2500 to get 
the program started. 

The work carried on jointly by the 
Department of Agricultural Engineer- 
ing at Cornell and the Food Technol- 


another in minutes. Extremely gentle as well as portable. 


Quote—ROBINSON CANNING CO., INC., New Orleans, La. 


“Increased plant automation is now carried over into warehousing. 
Consumer demands make required production in three (3) size cans: 
211 x 300, 307 x 113, 307 x 208. ONE adjustable Shuttleworth 
Unscrambler now handles all three sizes. Time required to adjust 


from one size can to another is actually less than required to adjust 


labeler.” 


PHONE 190 
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SHUTTLEWORTH, INC. warren, inp. 


ogy Division at Geneva. A full scale 
program will be carried out this year. 
With further refinements in the meth- 
od of shaking, catching and handling 
the fruit, it is expected that all red 
tart cherries will soon be harvested 
mechanically. Changes involve method 
of pruning to make the shaking job 
easier, and it is indicated that nursery- 
men will need to grow their one and 
two year stock in a different manner, 
also. 


Better meals — Almost a thousand 
dailies in the United States and Cana- 
da participated in the newspaper in- 
dustry’s two-week campaign last Sep- 
tember to promote the theme “Better 
Meals, Build, Better Families,” accord- 
ing to an American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association report, just out. In 
all 973 newspapers, in 666 markets, 
which account for 86 percent of the 
daily newspaper reading public, were 
active in the campaign. Also support- 
ing the drive the Association reports, 
were national, regional and retail ad- 
vertisers in the food field. The Bureau 
estimates that 23 million lines of adver- 
tising, carrying the “Better Meals” 
theme or symbol, appeared in the par- 
ticipating newspapers during the cam- 
paign. 
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IN THE NEWS 
CANNERS SALUTE S.M.I. 


Carlos Campbell, Executive Secre- 
tary of the National Canners Associa- 
tion, presented a testimonial scroll to 
Richard Waxenberger, President of 
the Super Market Institute, at a lun- 
cheon meeting of the S.M.I. Annual 
Convention in Atlantic City, May 4. 

The scroll presented by Mr. Camp- 
bell to $.M.I. as part of the observance 
of the 150th anniversary of the birth 
of the canning method, acknowledges 
that canned foods would not have 
benefitted mankind in an important 
way had it not been for the efficiency 
of distribution furnished by modern 
retailers. Canned foods were an in- 
strument of self-service, Mr. Campbell 
stated, but it took the retailers to pro- 
vide the system that endowed the pub- 
lic with the rich and civilizing benefits 
of these products. 

“When self-service came along in 
1916,” he said, “not many foods came 
in packages. Most grocers to 
weigh out the sugar, coffee and beans 
for customers as they came along. If 
you wanted to run your store on a self- 
service basis, you had to do a good deal 
of your own prepackaging. Canned 
foods provided the striking exception 
to this rule. 

“But it wasn’t just a one-way deal. 
Self-service stores helped the canning 
industry, too. Self-service and canned 
foods have much in common. Both 
the supermarket and the canning in- 
dustry operate with the common pre- 
cept that you give people the maxi- 
mum convenience, choice and time-sav- 
ing for their money. 

“On the same shopping trip, the 
family can lay in a complete assort- 
ment from soup, right on through the 
list of meats, fish, vegetables and com- 
binations, to fruit for dessert. 

“With so many mutual benefits, it 
seems obvious that self-service and 
canned foods will continue to operate 
happily together. There is certainly no 
doubt that both of them are here to 
stay,” said Mr. Campbell. 

Text of the scroll given to S.M.I. 
follows: 

“In observance of the Sesquicenten- 
nial Year of the Birth of Canned Foods 
it is appropriate that the National Can- 
ners Association salute the SUPER 
MARKET INSTITUTE and its mem- 
bers for their significant role in so 
efficiently distributing these products. 
It was in 1810 that the French Govern- 
ment officially recognized Nicholas Ap- 
pert’s discovery of the new method of 
preserving foods by heat in hermetical- 
ly sealed containers and that Peter 
Durand in England patented the first 


metal container for such foods. But 
not until modern retailers established 
institutions to utilize this instrument of 
self-service ‘that there may be more for 
all’ was the public endowed with the 
rich and civilizing benefits of canned 
foods. Thus, through the joint efforts 
of canners, of container manufacturers, 
and of retailers, has the harvest of the 
field, the fruit of the orchard, and the 
catch of the sea been brought vastly 
beyond the temporal confines of the 
seasons and the limits of distance to 
the tables of even the poorest; thus was 
authority and control over Nature’s 
bounty bestowed upon mankind.” 


ROGERS BROTHERS COMPANY 


Early last fall or late summer, The 
Rogers Brothers Seed Company, well 
known seed suppliers to this industry, 
made a change of name. To clear up 
some of the confusion following, the 
following announcement was_ issued 
this week by T. T. “Bud” Hopkins, 
president: 

Rogers Brothers Company, Idaho 
Falls, Idaho formerly Rogers Brothers 
Seed Company a New York Corpora- 
tion wishes to call attention to their 
change in name and announce that 
they are now a Delaware Corporation. 

The Rogers activities have been 
widely diversified for many years and 
now operates under the following di- 
visions: 

Seed Division: Founded in 1876 for 
the production and breeding of Pea 
and Bean Seed and later Corn Seed. 
This operation is outstanding in a 
progressive Seed Industry. ‘They have 
through highly technical breeding and 
research, developed for World distribu- 
tion many improved and outstanding 
varieties of Peas, Beans and Sweet Corn 
for the Canning, Freezing and Market 
and Home Garden industries. 

Food Products Division: Established 
in processed Potato Products in 1924, 
continues through research to estab- 
lish many new and refined Potato 
Products. These are finding new mar- 
kets and uses and are expanding rapid- 
ly in National distribution, volume and 
types for widespread consumption. ‘The 
original product was Potato Flour to 
which has been added Cubes, Chiplets, 
Slices and Flake type instant mashed 
potatoes. 

Wholesale Division: Established in 
1947, to handle Farm Chemicals, Fer- 
tilizers, Fungicides and Insecticides. To 
this has been added hardware, agricul- 
tural pumps, stationary and portable 
overhead sprinkler irrigation equip- 
ment including engineering and instal- 
lation. They are also very active in 
Wholesale Plumbing Supplies. ‘These 
activities center in South Idaho. 


AUSTRALIAN TO RECEIVE IFT 
INTERNATIONAL AWARD 


The Institute of Food ‘Technolo- 
gists (IFT) has recently named Dr. 
J. R. Vickery of Australia, as the 1960 
International Awardee. This annual 
award, consisting of an engraved Sil- 
ver Salver, is presented to a member 
of the IFT who has made outstanding 
efforts in promoting the international 
exchange of ideas in the field of Food 
Technology. 

Dr. Vickery, Chief of the Division 
of Food Preservation, Australian Com- 
monwealth Scientific and Industrial 
Research Organization (C.S.I.R.O.) 
since 1941, is responsible for research 
in the areas of preservation and _ pro- 
cessing of meat, fish, eggs, fruits and 
vegetables. He is the first Australian 
to receive the honor. 


AMERICAN CAN EARNINGS 


Sales and earnings of the American 
Can Company in the first quarter were 
adversely affected by carry-over impact 
of the 1959 steel strike, William C. 
Stolk, president, reported at the An- 
nual Meeting of Stockholders on April 
26. 


Despite the disappointing first quar- 
ter, all Product Divisions expect to 
meet forecast improvements in both 
sales volume and earnings for the year 
as a whole, he said. 


Sales for the first quarter of 1960 
amounted to $219,228,053, compared 
to the record high of $227,084,796 for 
the same period in 1959. 


Net income for the 1960 first quar- 
ter, after provision for taxes on in- 
come, was $6,223,011, compared to 
$7,838,649 for the first three months 
of 1959. The 1960 first quarter earn- 
ings, after providing for dividends on 
preferred stock, equalled 35 cents per 
share of common stock, compared to 
45 cents per share in 1959. 


CRANBERRY PAYMENT 
PROGRAM 


Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft 
Benson May 4 announced basic operat- 
ing provisions of the program to make 
indemnity payments to cranberry 
growers for the 1959 crop. 

Establishment of the program was 
announced by the White House on 
March 30. 

“This payment program,” Secretary 
Benson said, “has been undertaken fol- 
lowing a promotion program in which 
industry and Government have co- 
operated to stimulate the sale of fresh 
cranberries and cranberry products. 
Payments made under this indemnity 
program will help growers whose mar- 
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kets were impaired, through no fault 


», of their own. 


“This indemnity program has been 
designed in such a way as to encourage 
erowers to continue to market their 
ranberries through established trade 
hannels, and thereby will help to as- 
sure consumers of continued plentiful 
supplies of cranberries and cranberry 
products.” 

Payments will be computed to bring 
rowers’ value of their 1959 crop up to 
approximately the average value of 
cranberries for the previous two sea- 
ions. This will be accomplished by 
paying the difference between what 
ihe grower receives for his 1959 crop 
and a base price of $10.34 a barrel for 


sound, wholesome berries. An advance ° 


payment will be made soon with a 
final payment scheduled for next fall 
after sales of the 1959 crop are com- 
pleted. Payments may range up to, 
but may not exceed, a total of $8.02 
per barrel of cranberries. 


Payments will be made to cranberry 
growers or to growers’ representatives 
for wholesome, marketable cranberries 
from the 1959 crop disposed of by sale 
into commercial channels of trade, and 
for cranberries disposed of by growers 
or their representatives outside com- 
mercial trade channels. Payments may 
also be made for cranberries donated’ 
to charitable or welfare outlets or used 


for market development purposes if 
prior approval is obtained from 
USDA. 

Certification as to the disposition of 
cranberries will be required by the De- 
partment. However, no payments will 
be made for contaminated berries. 

Funds for operation of the program 
will be derived from customs receipts, 
as provided in Section 32 of Public 
Law 320, 74th Congress. 

Details of the offer to make pay- 
ments have been worked out with rep- 
resentatives of the Cranberry Institute 
and they will be mailed soon to cran- 
berry growers and their marketing 
agencies. Application for payment 
must be filed by June 20 with the Di- 
rector, Fruit and Vegetable Division, 
Agricultural Marketing Service, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 


TREATED POULTRY TO BE 
CANNED 


Offers to process approximately 12 
million pounds of caponettes to 
canned-boned meat were requested by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Poultry to be converted was purchased 
under a program initiated last Decem- 
ber as a means of removing from mar- 
ket channels birds with diethylstilbes- 
trol. In mid-December Secretary of 
Health, Education & Welfare Flem- 


ming requested owners of treated poul- 
try to voluntarily remove the product 
from market channels. His action was 
taken on the basis that small residues 
of the drug had been found in skin, 
liver and kidneys of treated birds, even 
though the white and dark meat was 
wholesome. USDA’s purchase program 
was announced simultaneously to pro- 
vide an outlet to owners of treated 
poultry and divert the product from 
normal channels of trade. Processing 
will be carried out under continuous 
inspection of USDA’s Poultry Inspec- 
tion Service. All skins, livers and kid- 
neys will be removed and destroyed, 
and only the white and dark meat por- 
tions of the bird will be canned. This 
procedure, concurred in by Secretary 
of Health, Education and Welfare, will 
provide a food product suitable for 
general consumer use. The product 
will be offered to States for distribu- 
tion to welfare institutions eligible to 
receive donated commodities. Initial 
offers must be received by noon (EDT) 
May 12. Delivery will be required not 
later than 90 calendar days after the 
date of acceptance. Only plants ap- 
proved for official poultry inspection 
by USDA will be eligible to bid. 
Should initial offerings not be ade- 
quate or acceptable for awarding con- 
tracts on total quantity to be canned, 
additional offerings will be accepted 
on subsequent Thursdays. 


WEST GERMANY 


HAND SUGAR 


A small, compact, handy instrument of great accuracy. 


Two models available; one with measuring range of 0—50%, the other 
of 0— 85% dry substance (two scales: 0— 50% and 50—85@). 


Measurements can be carried out by transmitted or reflected light. 
Built-in thermometer 10 —40° C. 
Illuminating prism easily detached for cleaning. 


Free detailed literature sent on request 


485 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


COMPLETE 
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Maine Canners & Freezers Associa- 
tion will hold its 48th Annual Meeting 
at the Colony, Kennebunkport, Maine, 
June 13, 14 and 15, President Charles 
H. Bailey has announced. 


Canners League of California will 
hold its 38th Annual Fruit and Vege- 
table Sample Cutting at the Fairmont 
Hotel, San Francisco, January 12 and 
13, 1961. The 57th Annual Meeting 
of the League will be held at the Santa 
Barbara’ Biltmore, Santa Barbara, 
March 5, 6 and 7, 1961. 


Naas Foods Elects—At the Annual 
Meeting of Naas Foods of Portland, 
Indiana, operators of canneries in Port- 
land, Geneva and Suman, Maxwell N. 
Naas, George B. Howard, and Cornelia 
S. Naas were reelected to the Board of 
Directors. Lewis W. Starr was elected 
a new director, replacing A. A. Abrom- 
son. Officers elected are: M. N. Naas, 
president and treasurer; George B. 
Howard, administrative vice president, 
a new office; Cornelia S. Naas, vice 
president; Lewis W. Starr, secretary 
and assistant treasurer; Carol C. White, 
assistant secretary. The Executive Com- 
mittee consists of M. N. Naas, G. B. 
Howard, G. D. Smith, M. L. Wetzler, 
J. S. Hudnut, and L. W. Starr. The 
company has recently added to their 
line of tomato products a new line of 
“Flav’r Fresh” brand of fruit drinks. 


IFT Spring Outing—The Washing- 
ton and Baltimore Sections of the In- 
stitute of Food Technologists will hold 
a joint Spring Outing for the whole 
family on the campus of the University 
of Maryland at College Park, from 1 to 
9 P. M. on Wednesday, May 18. There 
will be sports events and a picnic, so 
that every member of the family, re- 
gardless of age, can have an afternoon 
or evening of fun. There will be golf, 
a lacrosse game, a swimming meet, 
tennis and baseball, in addition to the 
picnic. Bernard A. (Pete) Twigg of 
the Department of Horticulture, is car- 
ing for arrangements. Those who plan 
to attend are requested to advise Mr. 
Twigg by Wednesday, May 11, how 
many persons will attend, including 
adults and children. 
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Campbell Soup Company, Camden, 
New Jersey, will offer next year a 
graduate research fellowship in food 
technology at Oregon State College. 
The Fellowship will go to an outstand- 
ing student who will work for his 
Doctor's Degree in some phase of food 
or dairy technology. If the fellowship 
holder is married the grant will be 
$2600, if single $2200. In addition, 
the college will receive $800 to cover 
the student’s tuition and fees and ex- 
penses involved in his research project. 
The project is to be on fundamental 
research in food processing. Selection 
of the recipient will be made later this 
spring by college officials. 


The American Spice Trade Associa- 
tion will hold its 54th Annual Meeting 
at Shawnee Inn, Shawnee, Pennsyl- 
vania, May 22 thru 25. In addition to 
the business meetings there will be 
sports, bowling, golf, tennis, swimming, 
boating, plus social events. 


The American Bottlers of Carbon- 
ated Beverages will hold its 42nd An- 
nual Convention at Cobo Hall in 
Detroit, November 14-17. At the same 
time the 1960 International Soft Drink 
Exposition will be held. 


American Home Products Corpora- 
tion—William F. Laporte has been 
elected executive vice president, and 
Kenneth A. Bonham, vice president, 
of American Home Foods. Mr. La- 
porte has been a vice president of the 
firm since 1957. Mr. Bonham is presi- 
dent of Whitehall Laboratories an 
A.H.P. division. 


The Cooperative Food Distributors 
of America reelected all present officers 
and directors for a second term at their 
12th Annual Convention held in Wash- 
ington, D. C. April 24-27. Mike Robin- 
owitz of Tulsa, Oklahoma, continues 
as president of the group, and Ray O. 
Harb was retained as executive vice 
president in charge of CFDA _head- 
quarters in Chicago. Other officers re- 
elected are: Harry Thye of Portland, 
Oregon, Ist vice president; John 
Adams, Allentown, Pennsylvania, 2nd 
vice president; Robert M. Nix, Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, secretary treasurer. 


Hunt-Wesson Merger—The Boards 
of Directors of Hunt Foods & Indus- 
tries and the Wesson Oil and Snow- 
drift Company have separately unani- 
mously approved an agreement of mer- 
ger of the two firms, which will now be 
presented for approval of stockholders 
of both companies. 


Vita Food Products (New York City) 
—Samuel B. Hilber has been appointed 
regional sales manager, where he will 
be responsible for calling on the trade 
in key markets, opening up new areas 
of distribution, and working closely 
with Vita distributors and their repre- 
sentatives. 


Valencia Orange Month — Noting 
that Florida’s Valencia oranges are “a 
vintage crop” and at their “peak of 
goodness,” Florida’s Governor Collins 
has proclaimed the month of May as 
“Operation Florida Valencia Month.” 
The Florida Citrus Commission has 
launched an intensive advertising and 
merchandising campaign to consumers 
and to the Northern trade. 


Morris April, president of Morris 
April Brothers, Bridgeton, New Jersey, 
canners and growers of cranberries and 
fruits, has been appointed a member 
of the New Jersey Apple Industry 
Council representing the South Jersey 
area, fulfilling the un-expired term of 
Robert A. Ferguson, who recently re- 
signed. 


Continental Can Company — Wil- 
liam M. Cameron, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Glass and Plastics Opera- 
tions Group, and Charles B. Stauf- 
facher, executive vice president in 
charge of the Robert Gair Paper Prod- 
ucts Group, have been elected to the 
Board of Directors of Continental Can 
Company. 


Dodge Manufacturing Corporation, 
(Mishawaka, Ind.) has issued a new 
general engineering catalog of 468 
pages, which describes all products in 
the company’s fast growing line of 
mechanical power transmission equip- 
ment, and which is being presented on 
a selective basis to key personnel of 
industrial concerns, mainly through 
authorized Dodge distributors. 
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Lodi Canning Company (Lodi, Wis.) 
has acquired five additional Scott Viner 
Combines, which with the two they 
have used for the past two years, they 
will now handle 100 percent of their 
»ea production with this latest type 
harvesting equipment. 


Dr. Harold W. Schultz, head of the 
Department of Food and Dairy Tech- 
nology at Oregon State College, Cor- 
vallis, has been named president-elect 
of the Institute of Food Technologists. 
ile will be installed at the May meet- 
ing of IFT in San Francisco and then 
will become president at the 1961 meet- 
ing in New York. His election was 
announced following mail balloting by 
the 6,000 Institute members. 

Dr. Schultz has been head of the 
Department of Food & Dairy Tech- 
nology at Oregon State since 1953. Be- 
fore that he had been with Swift & 
Company Research Laboratories in 
Chicago, Illinois, for 11 years. 

Principal areas of research by Dr. 
Schultz over the years have included 
separation of vitamins from foods; nu- 
tritional values of proteins; method of 
determination of nutritional values of 
foods; chemistry of foods and food 
processing; formulation, development, 
and manufacture of foods; meat chem- 


istry and technology; and irradiation. 


sterilization of foods. 


MOVE 
YOUR 
PRODUCT 


Draper Canning Company (Milton, 
Del.) has under construction a 120’ x 
150’ addition to its canning facilities, 
which is expected to be ready for oc- 
cupancy June lI. 


Owatonna Canning Company (Owa- 
tonna, Minn.)—Stevens J. Lange, form- 
er secretary and treasurer of the com- 
pany, has been elected to succeed 
Henry W. Hartle as president of the 
firm. Mr. Hartle becomes Chairman of 
the Board. New vice presidents elected 
are: John E. Hammel, in charge of 
sales and promotion manager of the 
Canned Vegetable Division; Lorenzo 
K. Bakko, in charge of the Meat Divi- 
sion; and Fred I. Kuehnert, in charge 
of vegetable production. Mrs. Eliza B. 
Lange is secretary of the company. ‘The 
company, which processes and cans 
corn, asparagus, peas, beans, and pump- 
kin under the brand names of “Festal” 
and “Owatonna,” has just completed 
its biggest sales year in its history. With 
the completion of a new warehouse 
and the installation of a new con- 
tinuous cooker, representing an invest- 
ment of more than $500,000, the com- 
pany is just finishing the first of several 
planned steps for future expansion in 
production and sales. At present the 
company operates plants in Owatonna, 
Dodge Canses, : and Kenyon. 


Crown Cork & Seal Company—Gor- 
don W. Blair has been elected treasur- 
er of the Crown Cork & Seal Company, 
but will continue to serve as controller, 
a position he has held since joining 
Crown last year. Lee D. Dubin has 
been appointed manager of Machinery 
Sales, MidAtlantic Region for Crown, 
and will be responsible for sales and 
service of machinery manufactured by 
the company. 


National Can Corporation has placed 
into production its two newest can 
manufacturing plants in Vancouver 
and Yakima, Washington. The Van- 
couver facility, which covers an area of 
125,000 square feet, will have a peak 
production of more than 114 million 
cans daily. It will service fruit and 
vegetable processors in Oregon and 
Western Washington. The Yakima 
plant, with an area of 60,000 square 
feet, will have a daily capacity of more 
than a half million cans for packers in 
Central and Eastern Washington. H. 
Dale Jordan becomes manager at Van- 
couver, and Robert E. Gruber manager 
at Yakima. Robert L. Thompson re- 
places Mr. Jordan as manager of Na- 
tional’s plant at Sunnyvale, California. 
National Can now has 19 plants, Coast 
to Coast, with another scheduled to 
open this summer. 


. does the work of four men. Depending on the prod- 
uct’s consistency, it can open, drain and rinse up to 20 
No. 10°s a minute. Positively eliminates the chance of can 
Slivers getting into your product. 

Ideal for canners, frozen food processors, bakers, or 
any users of liquid or semi-paste product . . . for any 
product that will drain through a 4” opening. Provides 
cleaner, more efficient handling—no loss due to spilling 
or splashing of product. Equipped with stainless steel 
underpan 60” x 20” x 15” wide, 34 hp motor, 806 Ibs. 
net weight, pump optional. 

The “101” Automatic Can Opener is one of a complete 
line of Langsenkamp machines for food processors which 
also includes manually-operated can openers and auto- 
matic can crushers. Write for full details. 


CANS A MINUTE... 


opened, 
drained and 
rinsed! 


The new Langsenkamp “101” Can 
Opener is completely automatic 


F.H.LANGSENKAMP CoO. 


227 E. SOUTH ST.+ INDIANAPOLIS 4, INDIANA 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


Tightly Controlled Inventories Hold Trad- 
ing at a Minimum—Out of Stock Con- 
dition Looses Sales—Peas Delayed by 
Weather Conditions—A Firm Market 
Down the Line. 


By “Midwest” 
CHICAGO, ILL., May 5, 1960 

THE SITUATION. — Trading in 
the Chicago area was again at a mini- 
mum this week as there was little to 
stimulate the trade’s interest in any- 
thing like forward buying. Inventories 
continue to be very tightly controlled, 
even more so than is usually the case 
if such is possible. In a period of high 
priced money, there is, no doubt, good 
reason to control the amount of money 
invested but this same policy also cre- 
ates an out of stock condition which is 
costly in lost sales. Regardless of the 
results, it is the current situation which 
will be with us until conditions in the 
market force a change. 

Weather conditions locally are not 
what they should be and peas grown in 
this area have again been delayed. 
Prices are edging upward as a result 
and any further delay could be serious 
and create some real action. Local 
corn canners are likewise slowly push- 
ing prices higher and would probably 
move a lot faster if they were not 
right in the midst of arranging acre- 
age and raw stock prices for the com- 
ing pack. All other canned vegetables 
continue very firm. 

In the fruit line, sales and shipments 
of Cling peaches should perk up con- 
siderably this month as the canners of 
advertised brands have already an- 
nounced higher prices to come. Some 
of the major independents have done 
likewise with the entire industry ex- 
pected to follow in their footsteps. 
Excellent movement of both freestone 
peaches and pears have firmed both 
markets with somewhat higher prices 
in the offing. With the exception of 
RSP cherries and citrus the fruit mar- 
ket should run strong at least until 
new pack. 


TOMATOES.—There is not much 
question about this market as there is 


so little left unsold in the hands of 
local canners that it appears obvious 
the carryover at pack time will be 
close to nil. Furthermore, reports of 
pack progress in the south are dis- 
couraging lending further strength to 
the market. Local offerings consist of 
303 extra standards at $1.55 to $1.65 
with a few 21s at $2.50. Otherwise, 
the trade here are forced to look to 
other areas and what they see is not 
to their liking. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS.—A buyer 
has little chance to bargain where to- 
mato products are concerned as there 
are no weak spots. Fancy tomato juice 
in 46 oz. tins can still be had in some 
quarters at $2.35 but most canners 
are up to $2.45 or higher. California 
canners are up to $2.50 and they mean 
it. Unsold stocks of catsup are small 
with prices holding firm at $1.70 for 
fancy 14 oz. and $10.25 for tens. ‘The 
heavy volume items such as #10 paste 
and puree are very tight with little or 
nothing offered on the open market. 
California canners are merely trying to 
stretch available supplies until another 
pack is ready. 


CORN.—Unsold stocks are shaping 
up very nicely and the industry should 
come into the new pack in an excellent 
position. Local canners are edgin? 
prices upward in the face of the heavy 
movement. Fancy cream style is no 
less than $1.3714 to $1.40 while whole 
kernal is five cents higher. Fancy corn 
at $1.50 before pack time would come 
as no surprise to anyone. Tens are 
held at $8.00 to $8.25 and canners are 
eyeing that $8.50 level with consider- 
able anticipation. 


BEETS.—Here is a market that is 
holding up very well with certain items 
showing short. Salad sliced in tens, al- 
ways a popular one, are very tight with 
prices now up to $5.00. Worse than 
that however, is the fact buyers are 
having difficulty locating sufficient sup- 
plies to meet their requirements. Fancy 
diced in tens are also on the short side 
with orders going unfilled in many 
cases. Fancy sliced are firm at $1.0714 


MARKET 


for 303s and $5.00 to $5.50 for tens de- 
pending on the size of the slices. 


BEANS.—A strong market all across 
the board. Fancy 4 sieve cuts are no 
less than $1.40 for 303s and $8.50 for 
tens with fancy threes at $1.45 and 
$9.00. Extra standards are up to $1.30 
and nothing if offered at less than 
$1.25 regardless of grade. Fancy cut 
Blue Lakes are also short and since tax 
day the first of this month in the 
Northwest they are also higher priced. 
Canners in all areas will find a ready 
and willing market when new pack 
beans are ready. 


RSP CHERRIES.—Despite the firm 
position of frozen RSP cherries, the 
market for the hot pack is anything but 
strong. The new pack here in the Mid- 
west is not too far away and the in- 
dustry has been shading prices in an 
effort to clean unsold stocks before that 
time. As a result, water pack 303s can 
now be had at $1.60 while tens are 
available at $10.50 to $10.75. 


CITRUS.—A market that still con- 
tinues on the sloppy side despite some- 
what higher costs at the canninz level. 
The trade here are buying very cau- 
tiously as a result and it will take some 
real evidence of higher prices that will 
stick if they are to change their think- 
ing. Most buyers were burned to some 
degree earlier in the season and will 
now be tough to convince. In any 
event, current ‘quotations list fancy 
grapefruit juice at $2.45 to $2.65 with 
blended at $2.85 to $2.95 and orange 
juice at $3.15 to $3.25 all unsweetenec 
in 46 oz. tins. Sugar added in al 
varieties continues to sell at 10 to 3 
cents a dozen less. 


WEST COAST FRUITS. — Witl 
very little fanfare, the trade were pre 
sented with higher prices on Cling 
peaches although they will have unti 
the end of May to back in at curren 
levels. The advertised brands 
the first to break the news and since 
then some of the independents hav« 
likewise made similar announcements 
In the case of the latter group, the 
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advances will amount to five cents a 
dozen on eight ounce, 7/4¢ on 303s 
and 10¢ on 21s all choice grade. ‘This 
should stimutate the kind of interest 
xpected. Freestone peaches are also 
noving higher after being in the dol- 
drums for a long time. Actually, real- 
‘y good quality freestones are not too 
easy to find as the good lots have been 
well picked over. Bartlett pears are on 
a firmer foundation with many canners 
now at a higher list in the face of ex- 
cellent movement and a higher cost 
now that tax day has come and gone. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Record Movement Cling Peaches—Price 
Advances with Ample Opportunity to 
Cover or Ship at Old Basis—Other Fruits 
Steady—Asparagus Pack Moves Along 
with Trade Bookings Light. 


By “Golden Stater” 

SAN FRANCISCO, May 5, 1960 

THE SITUATION .—tThe first quar- 
ter of 1960 closed after a justified re- 
covery of the California tomato and 
tomato products market. Shortages 
first anticipated by canners themselves 
which resulted in heavy inter-canner 
buying while trade shipping rolled 


along at better than average pace... 


.vatural pause in activity but no weak- 
hess In advanced market prices. Mean- 
wnile, Catifornia fruits rolled along to 
set shipping records. Largest increase 
by cling peaches—up to 26 percent 
trom last year. Trade inventories 2 
percent smailer—6 million cases (as of 
April 1) in canners’ hands. Prices ad- 
vance but plenty of time to order out 
contracts at old levels. Pattern seems 
to be to keep clings rolling for modest 
carryover. This program appears to 
make sense as canners realize normal 
crop reports forstall over-optimism, i.e. 
better reduce carryover and keep move- 
ment rolling. Cling advertising with 
fresh fruits still off-the-market, should 
produce the results. 


THE OUTLOOK.—In spite of rec- 
ord movement of California fruits 
(only exception freestones) prices are 
being held at reasonable levels. Can- 
ners realize unsold stocks of peaches, 
pears and fruit cocktail are quite ade- 
quate, with some exceptions, such as 
standard clings, which are definitely 
short. So with good crop prospects to 
date, it’s better to keep momentum of 
record shipments, reduce stocks to nor- 
mal carryover, and be in “first class” 
shape for the new packs. 


CLING PEACHES. — Advance by 
advertised brands of 10¢ a dozen on 
No. 214; 7/o¢ on No. 303, and 5¢ on 
8 oz., quickly followed by independent 
private label packers. Both advertised 
brands and independents allowing 
shipping instructions to be piaced at 
old levels by May 15, for shipment 
week to ten days later. The trade can 
readily anticipate supplies (except stan- 
dards) and keep clings moving. New 
prices by independent canners are: 
Choice No. 214, $2.621%4; No. 303, 
$1.8214; 8 oz., $1.20. Standard No. 214, 
$2.4714; No. 303, $1.75. No. 10’s re- 
main unchanged at $8.90 for standards 
and $9.50 for choice. This size held 
back by excess supply of choice halves, 
which are being traded off 25 to 50 
cents a dozen. Choice sliced are 25¢ 
higher than halves and very short. 
Standards unable to move up on ac- 
count of choice grade situation. 


FRUIT COCKTAIL.—With the ex- 
ception of 10's, modest recent advances 
keing maintained and excellent move- 
ment of shelf sizes being maintained. 
Nominal quotations for choice grade 
are No. 214, $3.25; No. 303, $2.1214- 
$2.15; No. 10, $11.35. 


Help her choose 


Your 


SIGNED AND MANUFACTURED BY 


iedmont Label Co., Ine. 
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CANNING 
EQUIPMENT 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
SUCCULOMETERS, CORN METERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 


THE UNITED COMPANY 


WESTMINSTER MD 
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PEARS. — Slight advances in low 
trading levels continue to maintain 
high rate of shipments. 


OTHER FRUITS. — Apricots and 
sweet cherries cleaning up nicely with 
new packs two months and one month 
away. Cherries will be lower than last 
year’s short, high priced pack. Apricots 
developing normal crop and should 
produce better sizing than last year’s 
large but small-fruit pack. 


ASPARAGUS.—Bookings still light 
as buyers wait for New Jersey and 
Midwest developments on all green 
packs, also cautious with belief that 
less of the late May/early June ‘grass 
will be available for packing, particu- 
larly all green. 


SPINACH.—Routine shipping with 
only heavy trading on 10's for Govern- 
ment agency bids. 

TOMATOES AND TOMATO 


FRODUCTS.—Pause in shipping after 
reaching current list prices, which will 
hold with minor exceptions, due to 
strong statistical position. 


APPLES FOR PROCESSING 

The U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture proposes to revise Standards for 
Grades of Apples for Processing, which 
would provide that fruit may be desig- 
nated “U. S. No. 1 ‘Top Quality.” 
Apples of this classification must meet 
all requirements for U.S. No. 1 grade. 
In addition, allowable “waste” would 
be limited to not more than 214 per- 
cent, only half as much as allowed in 
U. S. No. 1 grade. The amount of 
waste allowed in U. S. No. 2 grade 
would be reduced to 12 percent from 
25 percent in existing standards. A 
“Cider Grade” would also be provided. 
Proposed revised standards are sched- 
uled for publication in the May 6 
Federal Register. ‘Yo provide the in- 
dustry ample time to study and apply 
these standards during the coming sea- 
son, almost a full year is being allowed 
for comments, which must be sub- 
mitted by March 31, 1961. 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation 
is constructing a new halogen type 
electrolytic tinning line at the Ali- 
quippa Works, which will give the 
company the most modern lines for 
the electrolytic plating of stripped 
steel, and which will replace an older 
alkaline tinning line which has been 
in service since 1943. The new line 
will incorporate the most modern 
features in the manufacture of tin 
plate. The company’s tin plate de- 
partment also operates two other 
modern halogen type electrolytic tin- 
ning lines. 
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MAY 15-19, 1960—INsTITUTE OF FOOD 
TECHNOLOGISTS, National Meeting, San 
Francisco, Calif, 


MAY 18-20, 1960—cANNING MACHINERY 
& SUPPLIES AssocIATION, Board of Direc- 
tors Meeting; Old Guard Society, Steering 
Committee Meeting; The Forty-Niners, 


Board of Directors Meeting; Washington, 
D. 4. 


MAY 19-20, 1960-——-NATIONAL CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, Spring Board of Directors 
Meeting, Statler-Hilton Hotel, Washington, 
D.C 


MAY 19-20, 1960—NATIONAL FOOD 
BROKERS ASSOCIATION, Management Con- 
ference, Washington, D. C. 


MAY 25-27, 1960—GLAsS CONTAINER 
MANUFACTURERS INSTITUTE, INC., The Green- 
brier, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 


JUNE 5-6, 1960—miIcHIGAN CANNERS & 
FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, Spring Meeting, 
Park Place Hotel, Traverse City, Mich. 


JUNE 5-9, 1960—aAassociATION OF Foop & 
DRUG OFFICIALS OF THE UNITED STATES, 64th 
Annual National Conference, Baker Hotel, 
Dallas, Tex. 


JUNE 12-16, 1960—NaTIONAL Assocta- 
TION OF RETAIL GROCERS OF THE UNITED 
sTaTEs, Memorial Auditorium, Dallas, Tex. 


JUNE 13-15, 1960—MAINE CANNERS As- 
SOCIATION, Annual Convention, Kenne- 
bunkport, Maine. 


JUNE 15-18, 1960—processep APPLES IN- 
STITUTE, 9th Annual Meeting, Greenbrier, 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 


JUNE 20-21, 1960—onI0 CANNERS Asso- 
CIATION, Spring Meeting, Catawba Cliffs 
Beach Club, near Port Clinton, Ohio. 


JULY, 6-22, 1960—1INDIANA CANNERS AS- 
SOCIATION, Technicians School, Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind. 


July 14-15, 1960—-NATIONAL KRAUT PACK- 
ERS Association, Annual Meeting, Catawba 
Cliffs Beach Club, Port Clinton, Ohio. 


JULY 19-21, 1960—wesTERN PACKAGING 
& MATERIALS HANDLING EXPOSITION, Pan 
Pacific Auditorium, Los Angeles, Calif, 


JULY 25-AUGUST 5, 1960—NEW York 
STATE CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, 
Annual Mold Count School, N. Y. State 
Experiment Station, Geneva, N. Y. 


OCTOBER 6-9, 1960—FLoRIDA CANNERS 
AssocIATION, 29th Annual Convention, 
Fontainebleau Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla. 


OCTOBER 17-21, 1960—NATIONAL SAFETY 
concreEss, Chicago, III. 


OCTOBER 19-21, 1960—NATIONAL PIC- 
KLE PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting 
and Pickle Fair, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, Il. 


Conventions and Schools 


NOVEMBER 3, 1960—ILLINOIS CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, Fall Meeting, LaSalle Hotel, 
Chicago, Il. 


NOVEMBER 14-15, —1960—wiscoNsIN 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 56th Annual Con- 
vention, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 


NOVEMBER 14-17, 1960 —— AMERICAN 
BOTTLERS OF CARBONATED BEVERAGES, 42nd 


Annual Convention, Cobo Hall, Detroit, 
Mich, 


NOVEMBER 20-21, 1960 — PENNSYL- 
VANIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 46th Annual 
Convention, Yorktowne Hotel, York, Pa. 


NOVEMBER 21-22, 1960—MICHIGAN 
CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, Fall 
Meeting, Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


NOVEMBER 28-29, 1960—ouI0 CANNERS 
& FOOD PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION, 53rd An- 
nual Convention, Deshler-Hilton Hotel, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 


NOVEMBER 28-DECEMBER 1, 1960— 
VEGETABLE GROWERS ASSOCIATION OF AMER- 
1cA, Annual Convention, Schroeder Hotel, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


DECEMBER 1-2, 1960—-NEW  YorRK 
STATE CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, 
75th Annual Meeting, Statler-Hilton Hotel, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


DECEMBER 5-6, 1960—trRI-STATE PACK- 
ERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Convention, Lord 
Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 


DECEMBER 10-14, 1960 — NATIONAL 
FOOD BROKERS ASSOCIATION, National Food 
Sales Conference, Chicago, Ill. 


JANUARY 12-13, 1961—cANNERS LEAGUE 
OF CALIFORNIA, 38th Annual Fruit & Vege- 
table Sample Cutting, Fairmont Hotel, San 
Francisco, Calif. 


JANUARY 23-26, 1961—NATIONAL CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION & CANNING MACHINERY 
& SUPPLIES AssocIATION, 54th Annual Con 
vention, The Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill. 


JANUARY 29-FEBRUARY 1, 1961— 
CANADIAN FOOD PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION 
Annual Convention, Prince Edward Hote! 
Windsor, Ont., Canada. 


MARCH 5-7, 1961—cANNERS LEAGUE O° 
CALIFORNIA, 57th Annual Meeting, Sant: 
Barbara Biltmore, Santa Barbara, Calif, 


APRIL 6-8, 1961—INsTITUTIONAL FOO? 
DISTRIBUTORS OF AMERICA, The American. , 
Bal Harbour, Fla. 


APRIL 9-12, 1961—vu. s. WHOLESAI? 
GROCERS ASSOCIATION, The Americana, B:1 
Harbour, Fla. 


APRIL 12, 1961—Froop MERCHANDISE! 
OF AMERICA, The Americana, Bal Harbou’, 
Fla. 
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ITATISTICS 


CANNER—DISTRIBUTOR 
STOCKS 


APRIL 1, 1960 


Estimates of April 1, 1960 distribu- 
ors stocks of 23 canned food items 
vere released April 29 by the Bureau 
i Cencus, Department of Commerce. 


VEGETABLES.—Distributors stocks 
of all but two of the 8 vegetables cov- 
ered in this survey indicated increases 
over their year-ago levels. In contrast, 
canners stocks of most items reflected 
decreases during the same _ period. 
Stocks of tomato catsup and chili sauce 
and stocks of sauerkraut showed mod- 
erate declines (4 to 6 percent) at the 
distributors level but indicated sharp- 
er reductions (16 to 41 percent) at the 
canners level. In terms of volume, 
corn stocks, reflected the largest in- 
creases—330,000 cases (8°%) for dis- 
tributors and 1,484,000 cases (13°%) for 
canners. Stocks of green and wax 
beans, peas, and tomatoes, 
showed small increases (4 to 5 percent) 
in distributors stocks, were sharply re- 
duced—from 26 to 37 percent—below 
canners stocks on hand last April 1. 


FRUITS.—April 1, 1960 distributors 
stocks of the 9 canned fruits measured 
in this survey indicated mixed trends. 
\pplesauce reflected the sharpest re- 
duction—down 172,000 cases (12° 
while apricots reported the largest in- 


which - 


crease—195,000 cases (44° )—during 
the same period. At the canners level, 
most fruit items were well above last 
year’s stocks. Stocks of apricots, at 
1,512,000 cases, were more than three 
times their year-ago level, red- 
pitted cherries, at 1,088,000 cases, were 
more than double their April 1, 1959 
stocks. Peaches, the largest “volume” 
canned fruit, reflected a slight decrease 
—down 75,000 cases (2°,)—at the dis- 
tributors level but increased 1.8 million 
cases (19°) at the canners level. 


JUICES. — Distributors stocks of 
grapefruit juice (up 11°) and orange 
juice (up 2°.) showed increaess over 
their year-ago levels, while pineapple 
juice (—22°%), tomato juice (—11°%%), 
and citrus blends (—1°%) reflected de- 
creases during the same period. Can- 
ners April 1, 1960 stocks of the three 
citrus juices and pineapple juice in- 
creased from 33 to 46 percent since last 
April 1. However, canners stocks of 
tomato juice were reduced 13 percent 
during the same period. 


FISH.—Stocks of Maine sardines in 
distributors hands on April 1, 1960 
totaled ‘252,000 actual cases, a reduc- 
tion of 2,000 cases (1%), from last 
April 1 stocks. Canners stocks of 397,- 
000 (100-can) cases were reduced 77,000 
cases (16%) during the same period. 


DISTRIBUTORS AND CANNERS STOCKS OF CANNED FOODS—APRIL 1, 1959-1960 
(Including warehouses of retail multiunit organizations) 
(Thousands of actual cases) 


Distributors 


Canners 


Commodity 
.GETABLES: 


April 1, 1960 


April 1, 1959 


April 1, 1960 April 1, 1959 


681 
Seans, green and wax.. . 8,049 
“orn 4,372 
« 
sauerkraut 724 
spinach 707 
Tomato catsup, chili sauce........ 2,474 
427 
\pplesauce . - 1,808 
640 
herries, red-pitted 3 461 
rrapefruit segments 447 
1,895 
‘itrus “blends 4192 
rrapefruit 952 
1,202 
‘ineapple 952 
2,305 
252 


673 1,280 1,623 
2,945 7,565 10,279 
4,042 12,514 11,030 
3,582 10,057 14,730 

774 1,942 3,317 

580 1,900 1,128 
3,130 6,459 10,293 
2,578 13,549 16,047 

469 2,465 2,064 
1,475 8.447 7,151 

445 1,512 461 

445 1,088 496 
1,593 7.089 6,183 

436 2,784 3,017 
3,413 11,012 9,235 
1,182 4,875 4,287 
1,917 6.127 6,386 

497 1,606 1,140 

860 4,247 3,204 
1,181 5,252 3,603 
1,213 5,986 4,419 
2,577 15,172 17,453 

254 397 474 


irce: Distributors stocks—Business Division, 
ial Canners Association, Canners League of California, 
wers Association of Hawaii, National Kraut Packers Association, and Maine Sardine Industry. 
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Bureau of the Census. 


Canners stocks—Na- 
Florida Canners Association, Pineapple 


METAL CAN SHIPMENTS 

The Bureau of the Census has issued 
a summary of 1959 metal can ship- 
ments showing total figures for that 
year at 4.9 million tons (in terms of 
steel used in manufacture), 4 percent 
above the 4.76 million tons shipped in 
1958. The steady increase is in line 
with the historical trend since the 
Bureau first began collecting statistics 
in 1943, and is the largest shipment on 
record for a single year. Of the total 
1959 shipments 4.3 million tons were 
for sale and the balance for the manu- 
facturers’ own use. 

In the table below showing compara- 
tive 1959 and 1958 shipments by type 
of can, it will be seen that the only 
significant changes are a sharp increase 
(34 percent) in soft drinks, and 9.8 per- 
cent in beer cans. 


Metal Cans: Shipments 1958-59 


1958 1959 

Total Shipments, 1958 ..4,760,704 4,948,955 
Shipments for sale.......... 4,091,266 4,300,584 
Shipments for own use 669,438 648,371* 
Type of Can 
Fruit & Vegetable (in- 

cluding juice) ............ 1,559,758 1,563,984 
Evaporated & Condensed 

Milk 206,987 ” 412 
Other Dairy Products 35,678 1,221 
Meat (including Poultry y 135,961 146 025 
Fish & Seafood .............. 123,602 115,479 
> 209,004 220,973 
Lard & Shortening . 109,811 107,146 
Soft 36,660 49,103 
Oil, open-top (1 qt. & 

271,960 292,336 


All food (includ- 
ing soup & baby food 
CARB) 

All other non-food 

“Represents 14,931.53 


494,060 506,264 
583,608 631,417 
3 ‘base boxes of steel. 
GLASS CONTAINER 
SHIPMENTS 


The Bureau of the Census report 
summarizing shipments of glass con- 
tainers for 1959 reveals a rather sharp 
increase of 7 percent in domestic ship- 
ments of glass containers amounting to 
150.1 million gross as compared with 
140.1 million gross in 1958. Export 
shipments, however, decreased some 10 
percent from the 1958 figure of 2.9 
million gross to 2.6 million gross in 
1959. Total shipments, in line with the 
steady growth of this industry, set an 
all-time record for the year 1959. 


Glass Containers: Shipments 1958-59 
(Thousands of Gross) 


1958 1959 
Direct Exports ... 2,897 2,639 
140,108 150,051 


Domestic, by type of container 


Narrow neck, total 94,137 
Medicinal & Health Supplies 16. 102 16,807 
Household & Industrial .... 9,604 11,358 
Toiletries & Cosmetics 10,377 
Beverage, returnable 9,830 
Beverage, nonreturnable .... 1,334 1,466 
Beer, returnable ...............06 2,693 3,021 
Beer, nonreturnable ... 8,604 9,929 

wee 4,485 4,854 
Wide mouth, total ................ 54,137 55,914 
Food, including fruit jars & 

Medicinal & Health Supplies 4,628 4,72: 
Household & Industrial ...... 1,855 1,947 
Toiletries & Cosmetics ........ 2,962 3,091 
Dairy Products ........... 1,994 
Packers’ Tumblers. 65 


*For 1959 packers’ tumblers with food, 
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During the past few years, the cancer cure 
“rate has increased from one in four saved 
to one in three saved: 40,000 more lives 
saved each year. During the next few 
years, there will no doubt be new meth- 
ods of diagnosis, and even cures for some 
cancers that are considered incurable today. In time, the 
ultimate goal, cancer prevention, will be achieved. But 
time alone will not do the job. @ Time plus research will. 
Research costs money. In the past 14 years, the Amer- 
ican Cancer Society has spent about $76,500,000 on 
cancer research. Much more is needed 
to accomplish the final conquest of 
this dread disease. Give generously. 
Send your contribution to “Can- 
cer,” incareof your local post office. 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 


the 
answer 


as 
money 


guard your 
family...fight 
cancer with 
a checkup 
and acheck % 


THE CANNING TRADE e@ May 9, 1960 
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